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Latifi tells us that among Mahmud's poets was one who
could so perfectly imitate the notes of the nightingale that
he used to go into the gardens and whistle in concert with
the birds, an accomplishment which gained for him his pen-
name of Andelibi or 'He of the Nightingale.' And so it
was with all the others; we have met the poetess Mihri at
Prince Ahmed's court at Amasiya, and Rewani at Prince
Selim's at Trebizond; wherever a Chelebi Sultan held his
court, there we may be sure was a circle of poets.

All this court patronage was the outcome of a sincere
regard for literature, and it undoubtedly afforded many who
would otherwise have had no respite from the toils of life
leisure in which to cultivate whatever talents they possessed.
But the love of poetry was very far from being confined
to those in high places, they but gave public expression to
what was a national sentiment. In the opening chapter of
this volume it was said that with the advent of the Second
Period came a great outburst of poetry. The greater poets,
those with whose names and works we have now made some
acquaintance, were but the most prominent of a great array.
The pages of the earlier biographers, Sehi and Latiff, are
crowded with the names of now forgotten writers who lived
during these seventy years. ,But the great number of such
writers, even though they appear to have been for the most
part little more than dilettanti or composers of occasional
verse, testifies to the existence of a widely spread feeling
for interest in the poetic art.

In turning over the leaves of the Tezkires two points
arrest our attention; one of these is the great diversity in
the social position of the poets who now arise, all classes
from the highest to the humblest being represented; while
the other is the fact that even by this early period almost
every Turkish town of importance in the Empire has produced